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PRESIDENT CARL FRIDEN DIES 


Carl M. Friden, internation- 
ally-known inventor, mathema- 
tician, and business man, the 
founder of the Friden Calculat- 
ing Machine Company, died last 
evening in Oakland’s Merritt 
Hospital within three weeks after 
his 54th birthday. 

Death came for the small, wiry 
genius—best known for twice having 
invented a calculating machine—fol- 
lowing an operation which disclosed 
the presence of cancer. 

During his life Carl Friden built 
things to endure. Friendships—many 
of which date all the way back to 
his youthful days in Sweden, Eng- 
land, and Australia. The Number | 
rotary calculator, and an organiza 
tion of over 1,300 persons who will 
~ontinuera protic and umpc eee 
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For several years all the-désigning 
work on the Friden calculator has 
been in the hands of a group of engi- 
neers who have grown up with the 
ine. In these men’s minds Carl 
Friden planted the seeds for several 
new products. His ideas are now 
growing under the care of Friden re- 
search engineers, so that today the 
company stands on the threshold of a 
tremendous new era, during which 
these new developments will be 
brought to full flower. 









Carl Friden knew his health was 
failing, and consequently planned 
his retirement. He anticipated that his 
company would make even greater 
progress in its second ten years than 
it had in its first decade, yet he him- 
self was looking forward to taking 
life easier on his spectacular 600-acre 
ranch which is so well known to 
Friden dealers and employees. 





Although he organized his com- 
pany to carry on without him, the 
second part of Carl Friden’s plan 
never quite came to fulfillment. He 
was never to know the well-earned 
years of ease which appeared so close 
it hand, But into his life, as this spe- 
‘ial edition relates, he had already 
sacked achievements such as few 
nen have ever equalled. 





CARL M. FRIDEN, late president and founder of the Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 
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EARLY LIFE OF 
CARL FRIDEN 
RECALLED 


Carl Friden was born in Alvesta, 
Smoland, Sweden, on April 11, 1891. 
His father, a mechanical engineer, 
died when Carl was two years old. 
His mother remarried, and Carl lived 
with her and his step-father until he 
was Il-years-old, when he ran away 
to Stockholm following his gradua- 
tion from grammar school. 

In Stockholm he became errand 
boy-apprentice to the owner of an ex- 
perimental laboratory doing pioneer 
work on automatic calculating ma- 
chines. His own natural mechanical 
bent, inherited from his father, plus 
the interest developed through watch- 
ing experiments in the laboratory, 
brought about Friden’s decision to 
enter evening classes at a technical 
school, 

For seven years he continued this 
evening study, winning a scholarship 
to the Institute of Technology in 
Stockholm. In 1912 he graduated as a 
mechanical engineer. 

‘An opening at the Ahrens factory 
of the Swedish Match Trust in 
Stockholm gave young Friden his 
opportunity to display his inventive 
genius and ability as a designer of 
match-making machinery. 

Acts as Mechanical 
Adviser for Match Trust 

His superior mechanical aptitude 
was soon recognized, and he was sent 
to Leningrad for one year, where he 
acted as mechanical adviser in the 
erection of machinery. From there he 
sews cenit ro Landon fora verr, where 
he did the same type of work. 

Another step upward came when 
the match trust sent him to Sydney, 
Australia, to supervise construction 
of a match factory. 

Sailing on a German vessel, Friden 
reached Sydney in 1914 on the day 
war was declared between England 
and Germany. The liner pulled into 
port long enough to disembark pas- 
sengers, but not to unload any bag- 
gage or cargo. 

Stranded in Australia 
By Outbreak of War 

Stranded in a strange country, 
without money or a change of clothes, 
Friden found even his business con- 
nection to be a liability, as the Swe- 
dish Match ‘Trust was under political 
suspicion, and was blacklisted in 
British circles because of its connec- 
tion with German industry. 

A job in a machine shop in Sydney 
provided living expenses, and during 
his spare time and at night Friden in- 
yented and began to build a model 
calculator, selecting the “Thomas 
One-Way Principle” as his basic de- 
sign. This was named after a machine 
constructed by Thomas de Colmar of 
France in 1820—the first practical 
calculator. 

After two years in Sydney, Friden 
completed arrangements to return to 
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Carl Friden as he appeared at the age of 21 while a mechanical 
engineer representing the Swedish Match Trust in London, England. 


Sweden, via the United States, work- 
ing his way in the stewards depart- 
ment of an American liner bound for 
San Francisco. 








The trip to Sweden was never to 
be completed, for aboard ship Friden 
told his story to a passenger who sug- 
gested that he discuss his plans for a 
calculator with the Marchant people. 


RIGHTS TO FIRST 
MACHINE SOLD 


Gash Friden reached the United 
States broke, Without” busine 
nections, and with only a few new 
friends whom he had met on the ship 
coming from Australia. 

Of necessity he found a job quick- 
ly, only to lose his first pay—$25 in 
gold—in a holdup on Market Street 
in San Francisco! 

After working at a couple of odd 
jobs for six months, Friden went to 
work for the Marchant Calculating 
Machine Company. A position was 
open in the experimental department, 
and he accepted it, continuing to 
study at night in order to familiarize 
himself with American terms and 
practices. 

Upon employing Friden, Marchant 
requested that he sign a paper ceding 
to the company patent rights on any- 
thing he might invent or develop. 

An alert business man, Friden in- 
sisted that his own model machine, 
then almost complete, be exempted 
from this agreement. The company 
conceded this, on the condition that 
Friden grant them a first option on 
the purchase of his machine and fu- 
ture improvements. 

The option suddenly assumed im- 
portance in 1918 when Federal au- 
thorities served notice on Marchant 
that it was violating German patents 
and would haye to cease manufacture 
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of its current mode 

Company heads approached Friden 
with an offer which did not sound 
fair to him, so he sought the advice 
of a lawyer and then offered a counter- 
proposal to which the company did 
hot appear eager to agree. They de- 
layed their decision until less than an 
hour before their option was to ex- 
pire and then accepted his terms. 

Tt was Christmas eve, 1918. Fri- 
den went home with a down payment 
check in his pocket. 

“T didn’t know there was that 











SECOND MACHINE 
DEVELOPED AT 
INSTOGRAPH 


A few months after leaving Mar 
chant, Carl Friden joined the Insto- 
graph Company as vice-president, 
after collaborating with that com- 
pany's owner and president, Charles 
Zook Sutton in designing and im- 
proving the time recording machine 
which Sutton had built around an old 
principle. 

Zook Sutton is an amiable soul 
who could always be counted on to 
lend a sympathetic ear to an undis- 
covered genius. Consequently, many 
budding inventors and would-be in- 
ventors set up shop in odd corners of 
his establishment. 

Although the scene often resem- 
bled something out of an Olson and 
Johnson show, Sutton and Friden had 
serious plans for the company, in- 
tending it someday to be a great de- 
velopment center, 





Instograph Was 
Haven for Inventors 


One could never tell what he 
might run into. Jim Gemmell, who 
worked with Friden at Marchant 
and is now head of the Friden Com 
pany’s experimental department, re: 
calls that at one time there was in one 
corner of the main room a man work- 
ing on a coil for refrigerating beer, 
and who was assisted by William 
Nonomaker, now a Friden engineer. 
In another corner was a machine for 
drying and curling hair, The hais 
was wrapped around metal coils 
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Friden was serving as Marchant’s 
chief engineer when that company 
and Monroe became involved in a 
patent fight in 1929. Marchant filed a 
suit against Monroe in San Francisco, 
and Monroe opened proceedings 
against Marchant in New York. 

In the San Francisco case the deci- 
sion handed down was favorable to 
Marchant, but the firm decided to 
settle the New York case out of court. 
The agreement eventually reached 
concerned patents held in Carl Fri- 
den’s name, and he was not satisfied 
with the terms of the settlement, 
which allowed Monroe to use all of 
Marchant patents without payment 
of royalty. 

As the result, Friden finally sold 
his scores of patents to Marchant for 
a substantial payment in cash and 
stock, Also in 1930, he became con- 
sulting engineer to the firm instead 
of chief engineer. 

During this period Carl Friden, 
who had inyested heavily in stocks, 
saw most of his personal assets vanish 
in the big crash of 1929-30. 

He grew restless at Marchant, and 
freed of his duties as chief engineer, 
he began to think of new inventions. 
A few months later he left the firm, 
seeking brighter fields to conquer. 

















bowl-shaped affair was placed over 
the Head and was supposed to’estab- 
lish an electro-magnetic current in 
the coils in the hair. 

The day the invention was to be 
tried out, an attractive hard-boiled 
waitress from down the street was 
persuaded to act as guinea pig. “T 
guess it could be called a success,” 
aid Jim, “for the girl left with both 
her head and her hair.” 

No one knows what became of the 
machine, for the inyentor packed it 
up and departed for New York, leay- 
ing behind only his unpaid bills. 











Second Calculator 
Invented in Back Room 

All this time, in a back room be. 
hind locked doors, Friden was hard 
at work achieving the seemingly im: 
possible—inventing a complete new 
calculator without infringing on the 
Marchant-owned patents of his older 
invention. Jim worked close by his 
side, making and assembling the 
parts by hand. 

Friden’s inventive genius was not 
confined to calculators. He collabo. 
rated with Sutton on an electric razor 
and on a cost recorder. Also at Insto: 
graph, he worked with Howard Han 
scom, now a Friden engineer, it 

(Continued on page 3) 





FIRST PLANT OPENED 





In May of 1933, Carl Friden and Jim Gemell moved their business effects, which scarcely 
filled « packing box, into the Oakland building pictured above—the company’s first home. 





(Continued from page 2) 
adapting part of the Instograph to a 
bank deposit box into which deposits 
could be dropped after hours and the 
actual time of deposit recorded, Since 
1921, he had patented a method for 
automobile free wheeling, developed 
an automatic control for electric irons 
and a pneumatic clutch and gear con- 
trol which was never marketed. 
Friden had one quality which 
most inventors lack, ‘ording to 
Walter Bourne, now service manager 
for the Friden Company, and asso- 
ciated with Carl Friden since 1921. 
“He was a practical inventor; he had 
the knowledge, the experience, and 
the ability not only to design, but to 
make parts and dies, and assemble his 
own inventions.” 

















Instograph Sells 
Out to I.B.M. 

After turning down a handsome 
offer from an eastern concern, Insto- 
aph. gave Marchant-sales rights.to 





the time recorder so as ta‘keep man- 
ufacture and distribution headquar- 


ters on the West Coast. Subsequently 
when Marchant failed to find a 
market for the machines supplied 
monthly under terms of the contract, 
the little company was dealt a stag- 
gering blow and for the next two 
years operated on a shoestring. Many 
times, after the president and the 
vice-president had taken out enough 
for bare living expenses, there was 
little left to pay for a staff, which re- 
sulted in a rather high labor turnover. 

Once P. G. & E. shut off the power 
because of the company’s mounting 
unpaid bill. Progress on the calcula- 
tor was sorely handicapped by this 
act until Jim talked a plant down the 
street into letting him use their ma- 
chinery. This neighbor was the F. B. 
Jorgenson Company, now operated 
by John Jorgenson, former Friden 
production manager. 

Instograph finally sold out to In- 
ternational Business Machines. In 
May of 1933, Carl Friden rented a 
two-story building on 50th Avenue 
and East 12th Street in Oakland. At 
that time he and Jim put all their 
business effects—which consisted of 
the partly completed calculator mod- 
el, Jim’s tool box, a few files, and 





some odd pieces of metal—into a 
packing box and loaded it on the 
trunk rack of Carl Friden’s LaSalle 
sedan. “Never mind tying it down,” 
Jim said. “I'll sit on it” Thus they 
made their way down East 12th Street 
to the first home of the Friden Cal- 
culating Machine Company. 





TRIALS AT FIRST 
PLANT RELATED 


When the Friden Calculating Ma- 
chine Company moved into its first 
home on 50th Avenue and East 
Twelfth Street in 1933, few people 
other than Carl Friden could forsee 
that the firm would be moving again 
within three years, this time into the 
most modern plant on the Pacific 
st. 
the 50th Avenue building had 
been unoccupied for several years, 
and the landlord had to replace the 
Blass in the windows before Carl Fi 
den, Jim Gemmell, and Bernice Vier- 
ra moved in, 

The building was solid concrete, 
even the floors. As Jim expr 
“The place was an ice box. 
was a boiler in the garage, but it was 
not hooked up. Bernice set up a one- 
girl office, and managed to keep 
warm with an electric heatet 

With the aid of Ernie Neikirk, who 
helped install the first machinery in 
the plant, and who later became the 
first Friden maintenance man, Jim 
set up a wood stove in the tool room. 
Carl Friden and Jim drove to work 























together each morning, and they al- 
ways stopped en route to pick up 25¢ 
worth of wood to heat the shop. 

A bare minimum of machine tools 
were purchased out of the funds 
Carl Friden possessed at the time the 
new company was established. But 
obviously this sum would not last 
long, and Friden eventually turned 
to a promoter to obtain additional 
capital while Jim Gemmell continued 
work on the first calculator. 

Carl Friden had personally called 
on hundreds of persons seeking their 
backing in his new venture. This was 
late in 1933, and there were not many 
men with spare cash to invest, and 
those who did have it were extremely 
cautious. 

The promoter, who has since died, 

alled on Charles Gruenhagen, offi 
cial of the American Box Company 
in San Francisco. 

“T told him to go away, that we 
were in the lumber business and did 
not know anything about calculating 
machine manufacture,” Gruenhagen 
recalls. But the promoter persisted, 
and finally Gruenhagen arranged for 
a meeting between Carl Friden and 
other officials of American Box— 
Walter S. Johnson, Jack Lewis, C 
Webster, and himself. 

To these four men Carl Friden out- 
lined a five year plan. It looked like a 
bonanza to them, and even if only a 
portion of the promised return were 
realized, it seemed well worth in- 
vesting the modest sum requested. 

“We had used a Marchant ma- 
chine which Friden had designed, 
and we figured that a man who could 
do a job like t was worth back- 
ing,” Gruenhagen says, The deal was 
closed, and the four men became di- 
rectors of the Friden Calculating 
Machine Co. 

A few days later the lumber com- 
pany executives decided they would 
like to have a look at the new calcu- 
lating machine, and they took Friden 
up on his invitation to visit the plant. 
They drove out to 50th Avenue, and 
Bernice directed them out to the 
plant where they found Carl Friden 
ina small room. 

‘They crowded in, telling Friden 
they had come to look at his new in- 
vention. Friden lifted an old green 
sweater from a table, disclosing a 
skeleton. 

































“There was a keyboard with no 
keys, a couple of shafts, and nothing 
that would run,” Gruenhagen say: 

“But where is the calculator?” Pri 
den was asked. 

“That's it,” he told the startled 
and thoroughly amazed backers. 

Although the four men had their 
anxious moments during the next 
two years, Carl Friden more than ful- 
filled his five year plan. “After the 
third year, we never had another 
worry,” Gruenhagen says. In fact, 
twice before the end of that period, 
the four men invested further money 
in the company. 

Looking back on those first two 
years, Carl Friden later said of them, 
“We were raised on skimmed milk.” 
For even with the backing of the 
lumber executives, the early days of 
the new company were filled with 
financial as well as mechanical diffi 
culties, 

At one time while Jim Gemmell 
and Tony Machado (now a Friden 
research engineer) worked to com- 
plete the first model, Carl Friden was 
called in by Caterpillar Tractor Co, as 
@ patent expert in a case against In- 
ternational Harvester being tried in 
Nevada. Friden flew down from 
Nevada each week-end during this 
period to help work out the pilot 
model. 
























(Continued on page 4) 


WELCOMED TO S. L. 





In 1936, when Carl Friden announced plan: 
to erect a new plant in San Leandro, “The 
Cherry City” welcomed him with open arms 


WITHIN 3 YEARS CONSTRUCTION STARTED ON NEW PLANT 














jen plant, pictured shortly before its completion in October, 1936, provided the additional space so urgently needed an 


afforded plenty of room for expansion for the rapidly growing concern. 





PROMISE IS KEPT 
AS SALES MOUNT 


(Continued from page 3) 


Then one morning he called Ber- 
nice Vierra on the phone from Ne 
vada, told her that the company had 
run out of funds, and that only Jim 
ind herself could be retained on the 
payroll until more money could be 
obtained. 

It was John M. Lund, another 
Swedish-American, who came to the 
rescue this time. Lund left his posi 
ion as general sales manager of Mar 
ant to take oyer the same title with 
he youthful Friden firm. Without a 
machine to demonstrate he called on 
stributors, and obtained cash in ad. 
vance with each order. 

‘That distributors were willing to 
pay for a calculator yet to be built in 
dicates their tremendous confidence 
in the designing ability of Carl Fri 
den, and at the same time demon 
strates the selling genius of John 
Lund, 




















Early Demonstration 
Presented Difficulties 

The first machine had now been 
built, but there were still undesirable 
features to be worked out. For one 
thing, the machine, which was sup 
posed to be very quiet, turned out to 
be noisy. 

The American Box group wanted 
to see results by this time, so Carl 
Friden put the first model in his car, 
nd drove to their office. En route he 
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wondered what they would say when 
they heard the calculator in opera- 
tion. He decided to remove the trans 
fer levers, and the demonstration 
which followed was a complete suc- 
cess. Carl Friden set up complicated 
problems on the keyboard, the ma- 
chine purred quietly, and the numer 
als whirled into position. The direc- 
tors were pleased with the demon 
stration, unaware to this day thac 
none of the “answers” they beheld 





were correct! 

The problem of making the ma 
chine silent continued to harass Carl 
Friden for several weeks before it was 
satisfactorily solved. At one time 
while working on the machine he 
took off his leather jacket, spread it 
over the calculator, and worked the 
keyboard through the jacket. The re 
suit’ was spectacular. So Friden re 
moved the cover of the calculator, cut 
up his jacket, and glued it inside. But 
when this solution was put to the test 
a few minutes later, it was apparent 
that Friden had sacrificed his jacket 
for nothing. 

Undaunted, it wasn’t long before 
Friden and his unbeatable team of 
eded in quieting the 








engineers succ 
machine 

“We sweat blood in those days, 
fony says. On the money advance: 
by the distributors, the first model 
was perfected, and from its parts the 
dies were made for the first group of 
25 calculators. Many times, Bill Non 
amaker, now a Friden engineer, and 
Jim Gemmell wrapped those first dies 
in charcoal and hardened them with 








Vice-President JOHN M. LUND, who lost 

month was made Acting General Manager 

of the Friden Calculating Machine Com- 

pany, lined up distributors in the early days, 

obtaining payment in advance for the new 

machines before the first calculator wos 
built. 





a gasoline blow torch as their work 


room had no gas connection. 


John Lund Urged 
Greater Production 

John Lund would often come in 
and sit down beside Tony to spur 
production along. Possibly he did 
this at moments when he couldn't 
face another impatient distributor. 

Finally in the summer of 1934 the 
first of the new calculators was shif 
ped. It was a momentous day for the 
young firm when this machine was 
sent off to Washington to be tested 
for use in Federal offices. The ma- 
chine passed with flying colors, and in 
the following years hundreds of Fri- 
den calculators were ordered by 
nearly every branch of the govern- 
original 
model was returned to Oakland, and 














then shipped to Joseph McDowell, 
Toronto distributor. 

Work was hurried on the ‘first 
group of 25 calculators. Ben Chris- 
tiansen, now head of the Friden 
welding department, turned out the 
first covers in a workshop athis home. 
Sometimes when production moved 
along faster than was anticipated, 
Ben would be sent home for more 
covers. 

‘At one time it was reported that 
some of the machines which had 
been shipped would not work upon 
arrival until they had been readjusted. 

Carl Friden, Treasurer Weesle 
Plunkett, Tony Machado, and Alvin 
Nelson, then shipping clerk etc., de 
cided to lick this packaging problem. 

One of the calculators was fastened 
into a shiping crate, and taken up a 
flight of 25 steps in the plant, and 
Friden —“it was his machine 
kicked it down stairs. Alvin Nelson 
was stationed at the foot of the stairs 
to catch the crate, but for some reason 
he disappeared at precisely the wrong 
moment during these tests. and the 
crate rammed into a concrete wall. 

Tony readjusted the machine, it 
was packed in a different manner, 
and the test repeated. In the course 
of one afternoon a method of floating 
the calculators in their crates was 
worked out which is still in use to- 
day. When the calculator could be 
kicked down the concrete steps, land 
against a concrete wall, and then 
work without readjustment, Carl Fri- 
den was satisfied. 

‘At this time the production depart- 
ment held a daily race with the ex- 
pressman who came in to pick up the 
day's shipments. When Alvin Nel- 
son passed the word that “Express- 
men-are har.” the production depart: 






































(Continued on page 5) 








PLANT TRIPLED IN SIZE SINCE 1936 ] 





THESE MEN AND WOMEN HAVE BEEN WORKING TEN YEARS OR MORE FOR FRIDEN 








When President Carl Friden presented the above dealers and home office personnel with 
Ten Year Service pins at a dinner held at the Athens Athletic Club in Oakland lost 





August, he thanked each in 


jual for the years of loyal service which have contributed 


immeasurably toward the continued success of the company. STANDING: Walter Johnson 
—director, John Moody, James Gemmell, G. L. Rogers—Chicago, Illinois, Charles Henning, 
Borgar Christensen, Alvin Brooks, John M. Lund—vice-president, Karl Karlson, Mag- 


WORLD-WIDE SALES ORGANIZATION 
BUILT; FIRM MOVES TO NEW PLANT 


When an active world-wide sales 
created a demand 
in excess of the 

y of the Friden 
plant in Oakland, a modern stream- 
ined plant was erected on a five and 
a half acre plot of ground in § 









1936 in anticipation of expansion. 

One month before the new build- 
ing’s completion on October 1, 1936, 
conditions became so crowded at the 
old plant that the final assembly de- 
partment was moved into the un- 
finished plant and was in full opera- 
ion a full two weeks before the other 
Jepartments were functioning in 
their new quarters, 

Nineteen thirty-six was a big year 
for the company. In that year Friden 
gain took the lead in the office 
shines field and introduced a new 
-ompletely automatic calculator, light 
gray in color, and every bit as stream- 
ined as the new plant. 

The first models were fown East 
where they were introduced to the 
business world at a New York busi- 
ness show, and the New York press 
was lavish in its praise of the new 
model. 























Taking advantage of valuable pro- 
duction experience, Carl Friden, 
never a man to rest on his laurels or 
to accept something that was just 
“good enough” continually improved 
his machine. Month by month sales 
continued to increase, and addition 
after addition was built onto the 
plant to gain sufficient capacity to 
keep up with orders, 

Another important step came last 
r when the company established 
st Coast Headquarters in the heart 
of New York City. Here elaborate 
facilities for sales and service train- 
ing extensive enough to accommo- 
date the entire eastern area are + 
able. 

Last year also Service Manager 
Walter Bourne organized service 
training schools in Atlanta, New York 
and Chicago in addition to the one 
maintained here at the factory. 

Today, progress and expansion are 
still the order of the day. The com- 
pany now owns 15 acres of ground 
in San Leandro, and more than 1300 
persons are employed in the factory 
which itself covers over four and a 
half acres. 



































nus Brorstrom, Ernest Neikirk, W 





jam Nonamaker, Roy Renholts, Gilman Plunkett, B. C. 


Fitts—Springfield, Illinois, Wesley Plunkett. SECOND ROW: Anthony Machado (on arm 
of chair), Mary White, Leslie Robins, President Friden, Ben Grosskreutz, David Bourne, 





Bernice 


ierra, H. E. Williamson—Los Angeles, California. FRONT ROW: Aileen Brooks, 


Victor C. Berds, Walter Bourne, Roger Bosch, Alvin Nelson, Joseph McDowell—Toronto, 
Canada, Sven von Heideken—San Francisco, California. 


Forty Employees With 
Friden For Ten 
Years 


The first ten years of the Friden 
Company's life passed surprisingly 
fast, and in 1944 Carl Friden noted 
that there were forty persons who 
had been with the company for the 
full ten years, cither as employes or 
distributors. Of this number, 26 were 
employed at the San Leandro plant 
and belonged to the group of less than 








50 persons who comprised our total 
home office and factory personnel 
only ten y 

“That calls for a celebration,” 
President Friden, as he set about 
ing plans for a party. 

The evening started with a dinner 
held at the Athens Athletic Club on 
August 18, 1944. After dinner Carl 
Friden presented each person with a 
handsome service pin with diamond 
inset. He expressed his appreciation 
of each individual’s loyalty, and an- 
nounced that it was the company’s 
intention to have such a celebration 
regularly, at which time the Ten 
Year Club would welcome those new 
members who had maintained a ten- 
year connection with the company. 


's before. 





said 














He said, ““As the fitte 
and following five year periods of 
service accrue, we will further cele- 
brate the association of loyal individ- 
uals with our successful enterprise. 





ORDERS POUR IN FOR 
CALCULATORS 


(Continued from page 4) 


ment raced to get out just one more 
calculator while “Nels led the 
driver for as much as h: hour, 

With calculators to demonstrate as 
well as sell, John Lund, who was 
constantly on the road lining up new 
distributors, was now turning in or- 
ders in such quantity that the staff 
gradually grew to 200 persons, and the 
punch press department was crowded 
out into the garage as every square 
foot of the building was put into use. 

Early in 1936 it became imperative 
that the three year old firm move into 
much larger quarters, and one of the 
most streamlined plants in the coun- 
try was soon on the architect’s draft- 
ing board. The ground breaking for 
the new plant was held in June, and 
by that fall Ernie Neikirk, who had 
installed the first machinery in the 
old plant, was up to his ears in work, 
installing brand new machines in a 
brand new plant, 
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Above, Carl Friden presents the President's Cup to golf chairman Elmer Hansen, one of 
the many trophies he personally donated to sports contests between employees. 





The group of more than sixty Fridenettes who were entertained at the Carl Friden Ranch 
last July, will long remember a wonderful day and their genial host. 





ial presentation of the plant attendance plaque to Roger Bosch 


Carl Friden makes the 
‘and his tachometer precision parts production department. 
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Greater Security 
For Employees 
Friden’s Goal 
Interested in members of his or- 
ganization as individuals. Carl Fri- 
den was always receptive to any sug- 
gestion which would result in greater 





security, peace of mind and happi- 
for Friden people and their fami- 





Since the firm’s beginning, his 
ideas have contributed largely toward 
the establishment of a pension sys- 
tem, the introduction of insurance 
protection, and financial support ren- 
dered by the company to various em- 
ployee activities. 

“The pension plan,” according to 
an announcement made by President 
Friden when the system was intro- 
duced last year, “is designed to pro- 
vide a means of substantial retire- 
ment income for employees whose 
long and loyal service has contributed 
towards the success of our organiza 
ton, 

As for insurance, in addition to the 
health and accident insurance protec- 
tion available to Friden men and wo- 
men, the company carries life insur- 











ance policies on all employees to af- 
ford greater protection to their 
families. 


The company largely contributes 
to the support of the Friden Employ: 
ees Club, Inc., which sponsors activi 
ties for Fridenites, their families, and 
friends. 

Another group which enjoys finan- 
cial assistance is the Friden Hospital- 
ity Club whose nickle-a-week contri- 
butions from employees are matched 
doliar ior dollar by the company: 
These funds are used to send ten dol 
lar checks to Fridenites in the service 
as often as the club treasury will al- 
low. 

Also, at the suggestion of Carl Fri- 
den every Fridenite in the service re- 
ceives an additional check at Christ- 
mas time with the compliments of 
the company. 


















Sparked Swedish- 
American Goodwil 


Carl Friden, irreproachably loya 
American, was also a very goo 
Swed he newer and closer tic 
never wiped out the old affection, 

Carl Friden worked hard to giv 
Americans a better understanding of 
Scandinavia. It is chiefly through his 
efforts and financial support that < 
chair in Scandinavian Languages anc 
Literature is being established at the 
University of California in Berkeley 
this year, 

Conversely he did much to give 
Sweden a better understanding. o} 
America. His method was practical 
No worthwhile.Swedish charity was 
down. Carl Friden. 
American, had quickly learned the 
typical open-handedness of the coun: 
try of his adoption, and he saw to it 
that the country of his earliest affee 
tion profited. Particularly was. he 
generous to those charities which are 
endeayoring to give the children of 
Europe a fair start in life. In recent 
years his support has gone, not onl} 
to helping the poor children of Sw 
den, but also to the refugee children 
from Norway, Belgium, France, Fin 
land, Russia, Hungary and probably 
many other countries. 

A change of nationality is a tick. 
lish move, but Carl Friden, interna- 
tionalist, accomplished it without let 
ting Sweden feel that her brilliant son 
had deserted, Her great continued to 
pay him friendly visits. He helped 
entertain the Crown Prince and Prin: 
cess of Sweden, Prince William of 
Sweden and Capt. Einar Lundborg, 
the famous Swedish flier who rescued 
General Umberto Nobile when his 
dirigible-came-down-onvthe>ice-near 
the North Pole. 

Many times during the last twenty 
years has Carl Edward Wallerstedt, 
Royal Swedish Consul-General, con- 
veyed to his friend and ex-country: 
man Carl Friden the thanks of the 
Swedish Government for services per- 
formed in the cause of international 
friendship. 














ever turned 























Carl Friden (center foreground) celebrated with Fridenites and their families at the 
company Christmas party in 1936, Such parties were held annually from 1934-1939. 


HUNDREDS OF FRIENDS HAD THE 
“TIME OF THEIR LIVES” ON RANCH 


Carl Friden loved people, and he 
liked to see them having a good time. 
Countless friends, most of them from 
his own organization, will long re- 
member the lavish parties he held for 
them at his 600-acre ranch home near 
Pleasanton. There they had the time 
of their lives! 

Friden enjoyed his own parties as 
much as did his guests. He was a born 
host, and even though he sometimes 
entertained as many as a hundred 
persons at a time, he always had a 
pleasant word of welcome and cheer 
for each of them. Visitors often won- 
dered how one man could be in so 
many places at once, making sure 
that everyone was enjoying himself. 

The Friden ranch was a perfect 
setting for the carefree, gracious liv- 
ing that Carl Friden liked so much, 
and was always so eager to share. 

The ranch house surrounded by 
flowers, trees, and a white rail fence 
was spacious and inviting. Below it 
on the hillside were the white-washed 
stables, the whinnying horses eager 
to trot in the indoor riding ring, or to 
canter along the trails over the beau 
tiful, rolling hills. 

An expansive swimming pool, re 
cessed into the hillside, overlooked 
the valley. The club house close by 
was seldom vacant, Above it were the 
barbecue pits, the picnic grounds, 
where meals were served that took 
days of planning . , . steaks spitting 


























over the charcoal, the smell of the 
barbecue sauce, Swedish hors d’ceuy- 
res, the tinkle of ice in glasses that 
were never allowed to become empty. 

Fun, sunshine, sport, good-fellow- 
ship, the finest food and drink . . . 
these are the things one associates 
with the Friden ranch. 

‘At one ranch party attended by 
visiting distributors and men from 
the home office, Carl Friden presented 
each guest with a hand-tooled, silver- 
trimmed leather belt. One eastern dis- 
tributor aptly expressed the feelings 
of all when he remarked: “Carl, I 
hope this belt binds us together for a 
long time to come!” 

Next to people, Carl Friden loved 
horses, On his ranch he kept 14 be- 
sides his own favorite thoroughbred 
palomino mare, Exquisita, whom he 
rode to win many cups and blue rib: 
bons in numerous horse shows. 

As a member of the exclusive San 
Francisco Sheriff's Posse, he rode in 
parades, at fairs, rodeos, and horse 
shows. 

The ranch played a leading part in 
Friden’s life. Many who came there 
arrived as guests and departed as 
friends. 

Carl Friden loved his ranch, He 
liked raising the horses, cattle, pigs, 
and chickens which stocked his 
ranch, and in doing so he found 
relaxation from the 
cares of business. 














much-needed 


At a ranch party to entertain factory and field personnel, Carl Friden presented Director 





Walter Johnson (above) and other guests with handsome, silver-trimmed belts. 


The palomino-mounted San Francisco Sheriff's Posse, of which Friden was an enthusiastic 





member, has enjoyed the hospitality of his ranch on more than one occasion. 





Rancher Carl Friden loved to entertain, often to the point of donning chef's cap and apror 


and prepari 


1g special dishes for his quests, 








Above, Friden is pictured at home on his ranch, mounted on Exquisita, thoroughbred 
palomino mare, his favorite of the fifteen horses in his stables. 


ant, 





Aboye, the lavish swimming pool, as seen from the landscaped hillside, was @ favorit 


gathering place for ranch guests. 


After a long ride, Friden and fellow members of the Sheriff's Posse enjoy an out-of-door 


meal prepared by Ca 





le Bernardeau, our plant cafeteria manager. 
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Above, Carl Friden appears with his son, S/Sgt. Stanley M. Friden, former company 
purchasing agent who is now stationed with the AAF Air Technical Service Command in 
San Francisco, and his son-in-law, Fred Carroll (left), assistant to the general manager. 


WE HAVE LOST A REAL FRIEND 


The passing of Carl Friden leaves us with a sense of great per- 
sonal loss. The world knew him as an outstanding inventor, a very 
successful business man, as an internationalist, as one who gave a 
helping hand to the unfortunate. But we will miss him most of all 
a friend. 

Many of us have known and worked with Carl Friden for a long 
time . . . five, ten, twenty years or longer. He has helped many of 
us over rough places in those S ss” but as a friend. 

Even when the Friden organization became so large, he tried to 
maintain personal contact with each of us. He liked to go into the 
plant, put on a smock, and tackle a problem that presented a chal- 
lenge. He always found time to listen to a request, in the plant or 
in his office, and help us reach a solution. 

He delighted in playing Santa Claus at our Christmas parties, 
for as he passed around the little gifts we exchanged, it gave him 
in opportunity to greet everyone individually. When he made his 
ttle talks ar'company gatherings. it was always evident in his voice 
and in what he said, that he valued the friendship of the people 
working with him .. . that he hoped this mutual regard would 
continue to grow through the years. 

Carl Friden was a human man .. . he loved a joke, particularly 
if it were on himself. He was never too busy to laugh, and his wit 
made the most of any situation. 

His enthusiasm and energy brought out the best in those who 
worked with him. He always ted to do things better and faster. 
He lead men—sometimes in his enthusiasm he even prodded men 
to greater accomplishment—but he never drove a man in his life. 

With the passing of Carl Friden, his employees and distributors, 
joined together in a successful enterprise, and now united in a com- 
mon sorrow, are determined to foster the growth and progress of 
the firm he started, so that it may continue to reflect credit on the 
founder and upon the great company we have helped him build. 
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FRIDEN PLANT ESTABLISHES FINE 
WAR PRODUCTION RECORD 


The war brought vast new changes 
to the Friden Calculating Machine 
Company. The demand for calcula- 
tors soared as American industry took 
on the job of producing material to 
defeat the Axis. But in addition Fri- 
den took on ordnance and aircrait 
contracts which posed special prob- 
lems for the plant, 

Early in 1941 the firm produced 
some ordnance items, making deliv- 
ery on much of this equipment prior 
to December 7. Within two weeks af 
ter the declaration of war, 
mous contract for the production of 


an enor. 


bomb nose fuses was given the com 
pany. Immediately Friden put a new- 


for incendiary shells were added to 
the production load. 

The production skill and ingenuity 
of the Friden organization caused 
the Army Air Forces to select the Fri- 
den plant to turn out dual tachome- 
ters for multi-engine plane: 

These electrically operated tachome 
eters require a degree of precision 
work that surpasses even that needed 
in the Friden calculator. 

In all of its ordnance work the Fri- 
den organization has made a remark. 
able record for ingenuity, high pro- 
duction, accuracy and reliability, To- 
day the number of highly skilled Fri- 
den craftsmen and women is more 
than four times as great as when the 








President Friden received congratulations on behalf of Friden men and women when Army 
Ordnance officers commended the plant's cutstanding record in producing war matériel. 


ty completed tactory -addition-which——firm moved 


had been intended for increased cal- 
culator production, to work on this 
project. 

Production facilities were increased 
with the aid of newly formed Para- 
gon Machine Tool Corp. But Army 
demands for ordnance continued to 
sky-rocket. Within a few months the 
company had orders for the produc- 
tion of not only bomb fuses, but elec 
trical primers, 20-mm ball projectiles, 
high explosive shells, nose detonaters, 
and 37-mm shells. Later firing pins of 
various sizes, and magnesium noses 


PARAGON TOOLS 
PLANT FOR WAR 


Early in the war the Friden Com 
pany set out to acquire the precision 
machinery necessary to fill ordnance 
contracts Friden had undertaken. 
Buyers dispatched to the machin- 
ery markets were told that deliveries 
could not be made in from less than 
twelve to twenty-four months. Such 
a delay would jeopardize the com- 
pany’s program. 
With his typical determination to 
surmount seemingly insurmountable 
obstacles, Carl Friden decided that if 
tools couldn’t be bought they could 
be made. 























atoits-presenvplant. 

Accozding to John Lund, ina state 
ment made early this year, there will 
be plenty of work to keep thisvex 
panded staff busy. 

“Our backlog of unfilled orders for 
calculating machines is greater than 
it has ever been in our history. A 
large percentage of our machines 
have been delivered to war agencies 
and plants. As the result, thousands 
of calculator users have had to. carry 
on with old equipment. 

“The future looks bright. 
world is our marke 








The 





As the first step the company estab- 
lished The Paragon Machine Tool 
Corporation in San Leandro down 
the strect from the Friden plant, and 
bought out several machinery manu- 
facturing and machine tool and die 
companies in the Bay Area in order 
to organize and equip it. 

Then the buyers were instructed to 
turn to second-hand markets. There 
they found much of the machinery 
needed, and it was bought and sent to 
San Leandro, where Paragon assisted 
greatly in conditioning and modern- 
izing the newly acquired equipment, 
and in producing that which couldn't 
be purchased. Thus Paragon aided in 
tooling up Friden for war work. 








